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POLITICAL. 
YOR THE BOSTON SPECTATOR. 


AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE. 


For many years past, the return of the An- 
niversary of American Independence has 
brought sickness of heart, and melancholy to 
the mind of every enlightened and patriotick 
citizen ef the United States. The pageants 
which vanity, frivolity, or the tivalship of par- 
‘ties displayed on the occasion, were but the 
memorials of departed blessings—the upbraid- 
ing Mementos o days of glory, acquired and 
enjoyed by our fathers, forfeited and lost by a 
degenerate offspritg. From the day that Ge- 
net set our municipal laws at defiance, to the 
insolent declaration by Bonaparte, that we were 
at war with Great-Britain, though our govern- 
ment professed peace, our unhappy republick 
had not ceased to become more and more en- 
thralled by foreign control Our processions, 
oratiofis, toasts, and salutes were bui a privi- 
leged farce, concealing not from the world, bu: 
ourselves, our danger and our. disgrace. 

Thanks to the great God of our forefathers, 
the spell of national delusion, we trust, is at. 
last dissolved. We bave not resisted ‘the 
proud dictaser who drained us of our weaith 
and ruined our prosperity, but he is destroyed. 
With him end his. extortion, his. edicts. and, 
we hope, his influence.’ ‘The, tyrant of Berlin 

_end Milan, pames which stamp dishorour on 
the page of American bistory, is a harmless 
outcast and fugitive, solemnly stigmatized by 
the great nation he lately ruled, as a perjured 
Despot—as such, dethroned—disarmed and 
banished. We now may breathe again. We 
now may hail the return ofthe Fourth of July 
as Citizens of a free and independent nation. 

We are at war it is true—it’is a melancholy 
truth—yet not at war for ovr independence, 
but against that of Great-Britain. The folly of 
such an attempt is 90w hopeless ; and peace, 
please Heaven, is not far distant—a peace 
from which we see yet DO reason to apprehend 
the sacrifice of aa! national rights. 

Our orators pave bow a new and glorious 
field opened to their eloquence ; for the con- 
quests at Saratoga and Yorktown are surpas- 
sed in importance to our country, by the hu- 

miliation of revolutionary France. Welcome, 
then, welcome once more, the Anniversary of 
our Independence. 


THE TEST. 


TO look at some of our democratick papers, 
one would suppose that the restoration of the 
Bourbons was an event, in which both political 
parties take grea* a2d equal satisfaction. But, 
as tHe joy of our opponents is a hypocritical 
farce, to conceal their bitter and hopeless mor- 
tification, ic wants the consistency of truth—it 
glows in their Janguage, but their looks and 
actions belie their professions. 

If the excellent government, a limited mon- 
archy, which is now about being established in 
France, is the fruit of the great Napoleon’s ex- 
ertions ; if our democrats. indeed rejoice at the 
Close of the French revolution, why do they 
Rot join heart and hand with the federalists, in 


tude ? Why do they go mourning about the 
streets, or hide themselves from the fight of 
the glorious sun? If they have any joy, it 
seems to be like that of the son of F vagile-cehie 
joy of grief. 

So ignorant and so credulous are those be-° 
ings, who.take their information from such 
papers as the Chronicle, we have no doubt the 
mass of them may be blinded, for a time, to 
the blow they have received. This delusion 
would be vexatious to us, did we not know it 
could be of noavail. It is not of the least con- 
sequence, what the French fiction among us 
believe. ‘Henceforth, there can arrive no des- 
patches from France to dictate, to demand, to 
PROCLAIM @ War against Great-Britain for us. 
Those days we have seen, but, thank God, they 
are over. If messengers now come from that 
part of the world, they come from one, whose 
gratitude to the British nation, for their long, 
arduous, and triumphant struggle against ‘the 
fue of mankind, is unbounded. We muet be 
reconciled to Great-Britain, or we shall even- 
tually be deemed an enemy by France, ahd by 
ALL the powers of Europe. The pretence of 
the freedom of the seas, which was but a shal- 
low cover for hostility to the unquestionable 
rights of every maritime power, has. pow no 
champion, but the fugitive, imprisoned for life, 


to feed on remorse, in the island of Elba. 


No ; instead of féeling indignation at tlic 
harmless affectation ‘of joy, for the restoration 


ing to crush every feeling of patriotism, and 
every manly sentiment ; proclaiming an exter- 
minating war against human liberty, virtue, and 
happiness. _We saw it inflicting misery upon 
its victims till their courage was gone, till they 
were compelled to stifle their very groans, till 
they resigned themselves to despair. 

It was a time of universal dismay—a day of 
clouds and of thick darkness. There was 
nothing in prospect to support or encourage 
hope, no visible means of arresting the destroy- 
er in his course and saving the world from 
slavery, nothing in short to console the philan- 
thropist but confidence in the over-ruling, the 
ever watchful, the benevolent providence of the 
Supreme Being.” P. 4—5. 
PEEK KEES EREREHREHEERSDARSEE ER ER 

“« Can we forget the impassioned tone of 
eloquence, in which our statesmen and orators 
declared to their countrymen, that the same 
fatal influence, which had destroyed the ener- 
gies of Europe, had extended itself to our own 
shores, and was already visible in the base 
servility of the government, and in the degrad- 
ing character and growing depravity of the peo- 
ple? Can we forget the anguish, with which 
‘these great men saw their country associating 
itself with the fortunes of this sanguinary ty- 
rant, and throwing at his feet the noble inber- 
itance, which had been purchased with the 
‘blood of its best citizens ? We thought of the 
consequences. ef. this mast hateful union. It 


of the Bourbons, which iris’thonght politick to | wasa therme, on which our emotions were 


exhibit, we are amused. It resembles the un- 
conscious folly of a person who has been 
breathing factitious air—take the bag from his 
mouth, and he continues to puff, and pant, and 
stare, as though he were still inhaling the in- 
toxicating gas, to the great diversion of sober 
spectators. 
supply, and then finds he has been playing the 
ool. 


EXTRACTS FROM REY. MR. CARY’S SERMON, 
DELIVERED BEFORE THE ANCIENT AND HONOURABLE ARTII- 
LERY COMPANY, at THEIR 177TH ANNIVERSA Ry. 

“« Ler usendeavour to recal some of those 
apprehensions, which, not many months ago, 
made every good and every thoughtful man 
among us tremble for himselfand for mankind. 
Whata spectacle of horror, of cold-hearted, 
merciless tyranny, of the irresistible and ti- 
umphant career of vice was at that time 


exhibited in Europe ! We saw a despotism, of 


a character totally unknown in modern history, 
more ferocious and more extensive than the 
soundest politicians had believed could have 
existed in an advanced and enlightened state 


of society, establishing itself, upon the ruin of 
old and venerable habits, principles and insti- | 


tutions ;—a despotism possessing all the worst 
features of the ancient governments, with more 
experience, more profound views of human 
hature, more ski} in applying itself to the 
character, the favourite prejudices, the corrupt 
passions and sympathies of mankind ;—a dread- 
ful despotism, which held both soul and body 
in its aise. We saw it advancing with an 
impetuosity, which confounded all calculations 
and all resistance ; bearing down in its course, 
monarchs, and armies, and nations, degrading 


their rejoicing, their festivity, and their grati- | the exalted, disarming the powerful, endeaygur- 





But he soon sinks, for the want of | this tremendous despotism. 


‘ 


unutterable ; on which we dwelt, « tili our 
hearts grew liquid, and we could have poured 
them outlike water.’’* P. & 
PERE KREP ERE ECHEEREHR ERR Ee RR RRR 
‘« We have now seen the justice of the Su- 
preme Being manifested ‘in the utter ruin of 
It is now proved - 
to have been a scourge in Ais hands, infiicti 
misery under Ais eye, and in such degree ar 
to such extent, as his perfect wisdom deter- 
mined to -be right. Ht was permitted to rise, 
iike.a “malignant star, toa fearful elevation, 
and to “ shake’pestilence from its horrid hair?’ 
till the mysterious purpose of heayen was 
accomplished ; and then God stretched forth 
his hand, and it sunk forever. ‘There is noth- 
ing since the miraculous victories of the Old 
Testament, which has demonstrated the divine 
interposition so. clearly, as this ‘great act of 
retribution ; nothing which has taken place 
so directly in. opposition to the strongest hu- 
man probabilities, or to which human causes, 
even in the eye of the most intelligent ob- 
servers, appeared so totally inadequate. Could 
we have believed, that a force so immense and 
irresistible as that which invaded the north of 
Furope, a body of disciplined warriors, a mass, 
vigorous, active, intelligent, in proportion to 
ts magnitude ; animated by the most power- 
| ful of human passions ;. supported by the ac- 
| cumulated vesources- of Europe ; conducted 
| by a.leader, accustomed: to.see victory hover- 
| ing about his standard, whose very name par- 
talyzed the strength of his aNla@owasts ; and 
| opposed by a people without political or mili- 
| tary renown, and degraded by domestick ty- 
rauny,—that tlaese vast armies were marching. 
to their graves ? Could any human Sagacity 
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have foreseen, that, in the heart of a half civ- | 


ilized country, there would have been display- 
eda miracle of magnanimity, unequalled by 
any thing ever exhibited among mankind, 
and will be learnt by future ages with tears of 
admiration,—a people sacrificing their capital, 
the object of deep religious awe and the strong- 
est national enthusiasm, to the safety of their 
country ? Could we have thought, that this 
accursed enemy of virtue would haye thus 
received his death-wound from the hand of 
virtue herself ?—that his overthrow would be 
so sudden, so complete, so awful ; that this 
mighty conqueror, who had set God and man 
at. defiance, slrould, in the. space of a few 
months, haye fled, a trembling coward, alone, 
exhausted, ruined, seckivg his safety within 
the walls of his own palace ; that so many 
enslaved people would have shaken off the 
yoke which crushed them to the earth and 
actually decree the repose of Europe, from the 
very throne of the disgraced and fallen op- 
pressor? Yet this is what our eyes have seen! 
O God, how just and how terrible are thy 
judgments |” ~ P. 10—12 


Pe 
GENERAL REGISTER. 


BOSTON, SATURDAY, JUNB 1s, 1814. 


a 


EUROPEAN. The Olivier, a French brig 
of war, waving the old national flag of France, 
has arrived at New-York, with despatches to 
Mr. Serrurier and our government. She like- 
“ brings information of a few days’ later 

te. 

The senior Bonaparte had gone to Elba, and 
the whole ex-royal family were. dispersing. 
The uncle, cardinal Fesch, and the mother of 
Napoleon were reported to have solicited the 
privilege of residence within the Pope’s do- 
minions. Louis, it was said, would retire to 
Switzerland, and Joseph and Jerome to the 
United States of America. . All France was 
tranquil ; and busied only in exhibiting testi- 
monials of joy, at their happy deliverance. 

Some reports were likewise brought, by the 
same vessel, that our ministers were to be in- 
vited to participate in the negotiations for a 
general peace. But though we voluntarily 
engaged in a war, in which we had no imme- 
diate concern, we doubt whether we shall not 
be permitted to make our peace alone. No 
advantage could be expected from such a com- 
pliment ; for the claims for which Mr. Madison 


- .e¢ontends, have no advocate among the powers 


of Europe. 
Thisty thousand of the allied troops had left 


Pavis—all the corps which had shown any dis- 


orderly conduct, had been sent from*the king- 
dom. All the French prisoners in Russia are 
to be immediately liberated. 

The Princess Maria Louisa is to take the 
title of Grand Duchess of Parma and Placen- 
tia. It is not supposed she will ever see Na- 
poleon Bonaparte again. . 

Forty-four million franks in specie, sent 
from Paris, by Bonaparte, have been taken on 
the road ; his crown, diamonds, and plate have 
likewise been recovered. 


DOMESTICK. The Legislature of this 
commonwealth was prorogued by his Excejlen- 
cy the Governour, on Tuesday last. One of 


the last acts was to authorize the Executive to 


adopt such measures as they shoyld deem ne- 
cessary to the security of the state, and to 
draw on the treasurer, if expedient, to the 
amount of one million of dollars. 


Tt tt i ,,,,,,,,,,,,,,-. 


The war has‘ begun to.assume;a\‘serious and 
alarming aspect, all along our eastern coast. 
On Monday last, some British barges went in- 
to Wareham, burnt five or six vessels, and 
set fire toa factory, which was afterwards 
extinguished, On the Saturday previous, sev- 
en were burnt, and two carried out, from 
Scituate. On Sunday, they landed at Squam— 
destroyed two sleops, and carried out a boat. 
Besides these, we hear every day of captures 
in out bay, by the British cruisers, some 
of whom are constantly in sight. 

About the last of May, 17 government ships 
and 13 brigs arrived at Quebeck from England, 
with reinforcements of troops, seamen, ord- 
nance stores, and provisions—the frame of a 
frigate, and brig of war, for the lakes. We 
must have the Canadas ! ! 

Commodore Barney’s flotilla are blockaded 
in the Patuxent, (Chesapeake). The Virgini- 
ans continue to share with us the blessings of 
the war which they have brought upon the 
country. 

The Re tacrovus Festivat, observed in this 
town on Wednesday last, presented a succes- 
sion of solemnities and pomp, than which noth- 
ing was ever witnessed, more grand or inter- 
esting, in this place. 

At 11 o’clock, A.M. the church services 
began. The grandeur of the praises, swelling 
on Handel’s inspired harmony—the solemnity 
of the prayers; the impressive, puathetick, 
sanctified eloquence of the sermon, diffused 
enthusiasm and sublime emotion through a 
highly respectable and crowded assembly. 

- At the close of the religious exercises, the 
Hon.. Mr. Gore,as chairman of the Committee 
of Arrangements, rose and addressed the au- 
dience. He presented a concise but compre- 
hensive view of the state of Europe, at the 
breaking out of the French revolution—its de- 
moralizing, degrading, sanguinary character— 
its tremendous effects on civilized society— 
its rapid, desolating, terrifying progress—its 
conversion into the most tragical, overwhelm- 
ing despotism that ever God in his providence 
permitted to scourge mankind. He conclud- 
ed, by sketching the progress of those glori- 
ous events, which in a short and at an unex- 
pected period, had hurried the tyrant of the 
world to destruction, and liberated the nations 
of Europe and our own unhappy, country from 
the greatest of all dangers. He then read an 


‘introduction, and Resolutions, expressing the 


object of this day’s thanksgiving—tendering the 
congratulations of the People of Massachusetts, 
to the “ venerable head of the House of 
Bourbon” on his reSotration to that throne, 
which gave support to our country in its 
struggle for independence—to the Dutch na- 
tion, on the recovery of their freedom and the 
return of the illustrious House of Orange—to 
the empire of Germany—the kingdoms of 
Spain, Portugal, Prussia—the states of Italy 
and the republicks of Switzerland on their lib- 
eration from the yoke of an insolent invader— 
to Alexander the Deliverer, and, in terms, 
which the deplorable contest in which we are 
engaged, necessarily qualified with delicacy, to 
that- nation, in whose unparalleled fortitude, 
perseverance, and magnanimity, the cause of 
national freedom found support, when dismay 
overspread the earth. 

These Resolutions were unanimously adopt- 
ed, and the committee authorised to make 
them pwblick, in such manner as they should 
deem advisable. 
pointed to solicit 2 copy of the sermon for the 

ress. 


P , * * 
Through the remamder of the day, nothing 
wgs eeen, but a general expression of satisfac- 


* 


They were likewise ap- | 
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tion on every countenance. At eight o’clock 
in the evening, every window in the State- 
House was superbly illuminated. An excel- 
lent band of Musick, in the Piazza gallery, 
gave animation to the exhibition—the heav- 
ens-flamed with rockets—and the bustle of 
probably ten thousand spectators im the com- 
mon and neighbouring streets, gave a pleas- 
ing proof of the interest which the occasion 
inspired. 

The official account received at Washington, 
reduces the capture of 300 British, at Sandy 
Creek, mentioned in our last number, to 13 
killed, 28 wounded and 133 taken. 

Col. Snelling has arrived at Washington, 
with despatches to our government, from the 
Commander in chief, in Canada. 


ace Launen. The Seventy-four, now com- 
pleted, at the navy yard inChavlestown, will be 
launched, this day, between eleven and twelve 
o’clock. 

_The new frigate Guerriere, is likewise to be 
launched this day at Philadelphia. 


-_—— 


LITERARY AND MISCELLANEOUS. 
FOR THE BOSTON SPECTATOR. 


THE CONFIDANT, No. XI. 


I nave received the following communica- 
tions, from different hands, and, I believe, new 
| correspondents. 


To the Confidant. 


Sir,—When men involve themselves in pe- 
| cuniary embarrassments, from indulgence in 
| profligate habits, or from fraudulent and unwar- 

ranted speculations, the most candid cannot 
'commiserate without a mixture of censure. 
Poverty, resulting from such causes brings 
disgrace in its train of evils, and it is not sur- 
| prising that men, conscious of reprehensible 
| conduct, should avoid, as long as possible, 
making a disclosure of their perplexity, when 
| they know it must be followed by a loss of 
| reputation. But the world have ever been 
unanimous in their verdict, that when honest, 
active, prudent industry is defeated, failure is 
| not dishonourable. It is then extremely to be 
| regretted, that “this horror of falline into 
“nought” should so frequently beset minds 
| which have nothing to fear, on the score of 
character, and impel them, after a éareer of 
the most unsullied integrity, to acts which 
never fail to attach reproach to adversity-—I 
mean abusing the confidence of friendship. 

In the ordinary transactions of husiness, it is 
impossible, even for the most circumspect, al- 
ways to guard against disappointment. TI pre- 
sume therefore, that, in fair dealing, the man 
who trusts, shares in a degree the responsibil- 
ity of consequences, with him who is trusted. 
With a rational hope of profit, one asks cred- 
it; with a rational hope of profit, another 
gives it. Both are governed by a general 
scale of insurance, by which they reculate all 
their commercial intercourse with the world. 
They must both endeavour to be prepared or 
contingencies 

But how often does it happen, that, on the 
eve of avowed insolvency, we find persons 
stepping entirely out of the dine of bu ines, and 
availing themselves ofunguarded disinterested 
FRIENDSHIP? How often do we find those, 
who cannot expect to avert the crash of their 
affairs one week, employ that week to involve 
the dearest and most generous of their ac- 
i quaintance, who look for no advantage—-who 


(have no chance. of advantage, but the self 
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complacency of having conferred a favour ? 


This is unworthy a man of principle—this is 
dishonest—base. It is indeed singular what 
can induce any person to such _ obliquity of 
conduct, _Why wantonly mar one s own repu- 
tation, when it becomes more valuable than 
ever, in being the only property left ? 

I would not be so severe as to say, that 
none but depraved minds are ever guilty of 
such conduct. I believe that a mistaken sensi- 
bility to reputation sometimes hurries men in- 
; to measures, which with a moment’s calm re- 
flection they would condemn and shun. It is 
from a wish to excite that reflection I have 
made these remarks. It cannot be too strong- 
ly urged upon men of business, particular- 
ly the young, that circumspection in commer- 
cial transactions is a high moral duty: that 
every honest exertion should be faithfully em- 

loyed to fulfil every engagement : but if 
Devidicct frown, and the current of adversity 
prove too strong, never dread to make season- 
able, fair explanations: above all, let not 
fraud and treachery add the sting of remorse 
to the gloom of disappointment. M 


To the Confidant. 


Sir,—I do not know but there is an impro- 
priety in my addressing you ; but I am under 
the necessity of making a confidant of some- 
body. I have been shut up in the house for 
nearly six months; I can neither eat nor 
sleep ; my complexion has become yellow, and 
I do nothing but yawn from morning to night. 
In short, Iam in a fair way to fall a victim to 
the opinions of the world, and my own sense 
of propriety. I have always been very scru- 
palous not to be seen at improper places ; 
and it now appears to me, that every place has 
become improper. You know, that the Mall 
is considered particularly so. But notwith- 
standing this, as exercise was sbsolutely ne- 
cessary for my health, I did once last summer 
venture to undertake-a walk there, under the 
protection of my brother. But I soon discov- 
ered suspicious female faces, and told him, that 
I must retire immediately. He seemed to 
doubt my accuracy, and asked me how I should 
know them so much better than he did. I as- 
sured him, I could not be deceived ; as I had 
made it my study to know ad/ these characters, 
that I might avoid their company. He then 
affected to laugh, and said he did not see what 
harm they could do me, if we kept a proper 
distance. Atthis I was offended, and told him 
I should return home alone. He replied, that 
I dic not seem'to consider the real danger in 
which Ae might be left, after the information 
{had given him. There was some reason in 
this ; but home I -went ; and if he had been 

my husband, I should have done the same. 
, Not that I approve of men walking there, 
without us, neither. But we cannot accompa- 
ny them, that’s certain. I am told, that in 
é, other places women are not so particular, and 
go where they please. Buthere we must have 
, our eyes about us; and it appears to be the 
privilege of the worst part of the sex to drive 
us where tacy picase. Even now some have 
the artifice to get into our kitchens, and, should 
they have the impudence to make a little more 
free with our parlours, we might be banished 
‘. from our own houses. 
~ Buttoretrurn. I next endeavoured to fix 
upon @ proper. hour in the day, and take a soll- 
tary walk in: the most ‘retired’ parts of the 
t6wn, Butt found myself annoyed, aud driven 
from one street to another, by the presence of | 
women of at least doubtful reputation ; till I 
e Was at length obliged to limit my walks to | 
' Cornhill, Not that I escaped my persecutors | 
were, for thisis well known to be their place | 
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of resort ; but custom seems to have decided 
that we may here tread the same ground with 
less violation of propriety, I could not help 
feeling scruples, however, and studied every 
distinctfon of dress ; yet I still discovered arti- 
cles of resemblance, notwithstanding daily altera- 
tions. And, as mistakes might happen; when I 
came to reason on the subject, I could not 
perceive the difference between being suspfect- 
ed in Cornhill, the Mall, or any other place. 

From this time I determined to appear no 
more in publick ; but to confine my walk to a 
small piece: of ground behind the house. I 
enjoyed this for some time ; but in the course 
of my inquiries, I ascertained that a certain 
female, whom I should be sorry to resemble, 
had by accident adopted the same practice. I 
was of course obliged to give this up ; and my 
situation has since been as before described. 
My apprehensions continue to increase, and 
perhaps may be partly attributed to nervous 
causes. I am now even afraid to look out at 
the window, lest my motives should be suspect- 
ed. It has occurred to me that possibly some 
device of wearing a badge or label, with vér- 
tue inscribed upon it, might enable us to go 
abroad in safety; but I suppose this would 
soon be counterfeited. And, indeed, my sallow 
appearance might now be misinterpreted ; or, 
if | were to attempt to improve it with rouge, 
this, you know, would be certain condemna- 
tion. So that I know not what to do.—If you 
can imagine any thing for my relief, pray com- 
municate it and oblige 


Yours, &c. Dororny SCRUPLE. 


Iam inclined to think it is some titme since 
Mrs. Dororny’s fastidious delicacy induced 
her to abandon the Mal/. She may be assured 
that Virtue imprints her “ label” conspicu- 
ously on her votaties, and the world has sel- 
dom been found so corrupted that it did not 
command respect. The Jail is, now, a de- 
lightful, fashionable resort, where the morning 
freshness, the noon-day shade, and the evening 
breeze may be enjoyed without danger of in- 
terruption. This has been effected by no mu- 
nictfial law ; but by. alaw honourabie to our 
nature. Modesty consecrates her walks—Vice 
and Vulgarity, obtrusive as they are deemed, 
shrink from her presence, like owls from the 
radiance ‘of the sun. 

I ask leave to give my fair correspondent 
another hint. Though delicacy is an indtspen- 
sable trait in the character of the adored sex, 
let them remember, there are better claims to 
it than by being in every place and circuin- 
stance excessively intelligent. 


THE WRITER, WN». VI. 


SomrF moralists very justly observe that we 
are always complaining of the shortness of life, 
and yet ever endeavouring to get rid of some 
portion of it; and it must be acknowledged 
that no property we possess, so valuable as 
time, is so carelessly and imprudently squan- 
dered away. 

I could chu iGpage.g” hundred authors, who 
have given the world excetiegt lessons upon 
this subject ; although, I believe, it would, be 
dificult to point out fifty of their readers, who 
have, attended to their instructions, or profited 
by them as they ought. 

To preach about the value of time, in the 
present age af the world, is to grapple with a 
subject, which -has been handled in. vain ever 
since -the «flood, nay, and. before it; for even 
antideluvians, after living eight or nine 
hundred years, ave sail to have complained of 
the shortness of life, the transitory state of 
raortals, und to have giver excellent advice 
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and warning to their cotemporaries, not to let 
so valuable a thing as time, pass away un- 
heeded or unemployed. 

Let it not be thought trifling with a very se- 
rious subject, to quote this or that opinion of 
those, who were favoured with such length of 
years, during the first ages of the world ; for 
when we compare even their term of life, be 
it that of Methusalem himself, with the bound- 
less eternity, into which they entered when 
life was at an end, it was short—infinitely 
short. 

If, then, a life of a thousand years was not 
so long, but that every moment ought to be 
prized, and no portion of it to be carelessly 
lost or suffered to escape, unnoticed or unim~ 
proved, what shall we say of that which is 


** Dwindled down to threescore years and ten” ? 


Dr. Franklin has left us many pertinent re- 
marks upon the value of time ; but as his fa- 
vourite subject seems to have been a mere 
worldly economy, so he grounds his recom- 
mendations, of saving and improving time, 
chiefly upon advantages of a temporal nature. 
“ Time,” says our American sage, “ is money.’ 
But, although time may be employed to gain 
money, we should remember, that money car 
never fiurchase time ; and that it is but a 
miserable exchange, for this precious merchan- 
dize, to barter it for silver, or for fine gold. 
Time has but little in common with the riches 
of this world ; all the advantages of riches re- 
late to sense ; time is of a higher nature ; it 
was given us to learn wisdom, to practise vir- 
tue, to enjoy life, and to prepare for death. 
It is the five talents, the two, or the one ; and 
the less of it we have given us, the more cul- 
pable are we, if we bury it in the earth, or 
carelessly throw it away. 

We have a common way of representing 
Time, emblematically, by te old man with his 
scythe... This. figure denstes Time in general ; 
but Dr. Young has given us a very lively per- 
sonification of the smaller portions of it : 

* Each moment has its little sickle, 
Emulous of Time’s enormous scythe.” 

We might improve upon this hint, and fancy 
every moment as a little: winged messenger, 
“flying up to heaven’s chancery” with good 
or evil report concerning us: and what should 
we have a right to expect from such witnesses 
to our conduct here ? would their testimony 
be in our favour? Or has the greatest number 
of them left us in practices and pursuits, that 
we should tremble to acknowledge or remem- 
ber ? Some have left us busy in the search of 
worldly .wealth ; some, bewildered in the 
mazes of sensual enjoyments ; some, speeding 
on the guilty road to fame ; some, listlessly 
wasting our lives in the lap of indolence and 
luxury ; some have seen us devoted to fashion 
and the dissipation of high—some, to the 
vulgar vices of low life. How many of these 
silent and unnoticed angels of time will have 
to testify such things against us, and how few 
will bear record to our acts of virtue, to our 
benevolence, our prayers, our pious thoughts, 
our humble sense of our own failings, and a 
suitable charity for those of our fellow men ! 

Such considerations certainly ought to in- 
duce serious reflections with regard to the 
manner, in which we spend our time. To the 
young, particularly, is it of importance -to ace 
quire a habit of reflecting upon this subject. 
‘That spleudid peviod of the world, which makes 
so fine a figure in the pages of poetry, is past $ 
but there is “a golden age” in the life of ev- 
ery man—as well for us, whose destinies are 
cast in these fater times, as for all those whé 
lived under the happy and favoured reign of 
Saturn, Youth is the golden age of anortals, 
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and every moment cf this shining period of 
“our existence is most precious, and should be 
prudently, should be wisely managed to lay up 
a store, fpr the better enjoyment of the iron 
reign of decrepid old ase. 

J shall close this number with a compari- 
son, of sort of allegory, supplied by a friend, 
calculated to impress on our minds the folly 
and ingratitude of wantonly mis-spending our 
time. Tlie resemblance to the bezutiful para- 
ble of the prodigal son will be easily seen, and 
it is probable the whole train of ideas was 
suggested by that elegant and impressive por- 
tion of holy writ :— 

If we were in a foreign country, and had a 
friend at home, who was constantly sending us 
supplies of money, without which we should 
every moment be liable to be cast into prison ; 
if these supplies were not only continual but 
abundant, and the liberal donor required of us 
only to enjoy ourselves with prudence ; to use, 
but not waste, the riches of his bounty ; to 
give a fair account of the sums spent, and to 

roduce on our return something in mind 
and outward estate equivalent to the expense, 
lavished by his great goodness and generosity 
nm us: what confusion should we feel in 
meeting this friend and benefactor, if we were 
to come to him clothed in rags, filthy in our 
outward appearance, uncouth in our manners, 
wninformed in our minds, stupid, ignorant, and 
yulgar ; and unable to give any better ac- 
count of the treasures he had bestowed on us, 
than that they had been foolishly squandered 
‘on toys and trifes, wantonly thrown away in 
merriment and jest, lost by a languid and list- 
less inattention, wheedicd away by flatterers, 
or carelessly left for every vagrant on the 
highway to pilfer and destroy ? 


EXILES IN SIBERIA. 


Many have been led to entertain such 
erroneous, or at least imperfect, ideas of what 
is caHed “being exiled in Siberia,” that it may 
be necessary to throw some light upon the sub- 

ect, 

’ The exiles are divided into several classes, 
wery different from each other. The first class 
is composed of malefactors, legally convicted 
of the most atrocious crimes, and whose sen- 
tences have heen confirmed by the senate. 
‘These criminals are doomed to work in the 
mines of Wertschink, whither they are con- 
ducted in chains and on foot. Their suffer- 
ing are worse than death, .as they have com- 
monly undergone the chastisement of the knout, 
~and have had their nostrils slit. 

The second class comprises that description 
of criminals, who, though less guilty»than the 
first, have been juridically condemned to ban- 
ishment. These are enrolled among the peas- 
antry, or bondmen ; their names are changed 
to those of the boors, among whom they are 
settled ; and they are employed as cultivators 
of the soil. These criminals have it in their 
power, if they are at all diligent, to gain some- 
thing for themselves, and thereby render their 
condition more tolerable. 

The third class of exiles to Siberia consists 
of such as the law has actually condemned, 
but sentenced only to banishment, without the 
addition of any infamous or oppressive punish- 
ment. If they are of noble birth, they do 
not lose their rank, They are allowed 
to live, without molestation; on the spot 
assigned to them, and they are permitted to 
receive their usual incomes ; or, in case they 
have none, the crown furnishes them with” 
twenty or thirty copecks a-day, or more. 

The fourth and last class of exiles to Sibe- 
ria inchides those who; without any legal pro- 
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cess, are exiled in an arbitrary manner at the 
mere pleasure of their sovereign. They are 
generally confounded with the third class. 
They may write to their. families or to the 
emperor ; but the letters ‘ate fitst perused by 
the governour, and afterwards forwarded thro’ 
his means. Sometimes exiles of this class are 
confined in fortresses, and kept in chains. In- 
stances of this sort were, however, very rare ; 
and, under the mild and merciful reign of Al- 
exander I, this class has entirely disappeared. 


- ELBA. 


FROM THE N. ¥. EVENING POST. 


Tue following interesting letter is from a 
entleman who. resided 13 months in the Is- 
land of Elba, the present residence. of Bona- 
parte, which is here so happily described. 
“Dear Sir, 

“ You request me to give you some account 
of Elba. This Island is situated on the coast 
of Italy, 60 miies tothe Southward of Leghorn, 
five miles from the main land. It is about 
twenty miles long and seven broad. There 
are four considerable towns in it, and it con- 
tains about 15,000 inhabitants. It is very 
mountainous, particularly towards the south- 
west end, where they rise toa sublime height. 
The soil is generally poor ; there are howev- 
er some rich vallies. It has two fine harbours, 
Porto Ferrara, and Porto Longoni, with towns 
of the same name upon each of them. Por- 
to Ferrara on the North-West side is the Cap- 
ital, and is as well built as any town of the 
same size that I have seen in Italy. The in- 
habitants were kind to me, and are hospitable 
to strangers. The northern part of the Island 
formerly belonged to the Grand Dukes of Tus- 
cany; the other side to Naples, and was a 
place to which her convicts were sent. To 
this Island also you may recollect it was that 
the great, but unfortunate Toussaint of St. Do- 
mingo, was to have been sent a prisoner, and 
by the man, who now brings this Island into 
notice, by choosing it as the haven of repose 
when he is obliged to retire from the stormy 
ocean of empire. Sixteen of Toussaint’s prin- 
cipal followers were sent here ; with two of 
whom I became acquainted, and was _strong- 
ly solicited to favour their escape. It is need- 
less to tell you, that the climate is fine. The 
Island produces a light red wine, some fruit, 
and salt for exportation : but in no considera- 
ble quantities. The iron mines of Ejiba are 
extensive, and have been wrought longer even 
than the story of them is known. The Island 
bore rather the marks of poverty ; the roads 
were not in’ good repair, and in fact the Is- 
land is too uneven to make much use of car- 
riages of pleasure. It is the fine harbour of 
Porto Ferrara, and the natural strong position 
of the town that make this Island desirable. 
In the hands of a power at war with the States 
of Italy it would become a valuable depdt. 
Many of the conscripts from Italy were brought 
here to be trained for the field of war. 

The views from the Jstus@Pare grand. On 
the one hand is the coast of Italy as far to the 
Northward as the mountains of Genoa: on the 
other, Corsica with its lofty mountains relieves 
the eye from an uninterrupted expanse of an 
ocean view.. Other small Islands lie in the 
neighbourhood to diversify the scene. To a 
mind fond of retirement, or solely bent on the 
pursuits of literature, Elba may become a 
pleasant residence : But, to a mind accustom- 
ed to the noise of war, or to the sweet blan- 
dishments of polished society, Elba, with all 
its views, and all its chatms, must appear but 
a more extended prison.” 





In commemoretion of the goodness of God, in delivering 
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Christian world from Military Despotism. 


By L.M Banernt, Esq, 


Tuns—“ Ye Mariners of England” 
ee er bente 
Dextera sacras jaculatus arces 

Terroit urbe ; 
Terruit gentes, 








HOR. 


Wuers turn the tyrant’s myrmidons, 
Their deadly, dark array? 
Where seek they laurels, dyed im blood, 
To crown his brows to-day 2 
What tide of widows’ tears shall flow, 
For those, who fight no more ; 
Lying slain, on the plain, 
Where the smoky volumes pour, 
Where slaughter rides the battle-blast, 
And bids her thunders roar ? 


France ! at the throne eternal 

Of great Jehovah bow ! 

For Heav’n’s avenging thunderbolt 

Has laid thy tyrant low ! 

The bloody, baleful star shall guide 

The monster’s way no more, 

Where the slain, o’er the plain, 

Lie welt’ring in their gore, 

And through a thousand, thousand streams, 
Life’s ebbing torrents pour. 





What though, on glory’s record, 

The wretch his name enrol, 

The bitter tears of orphan France 

Shall wash it from the scroll. 

Her widows, in the despot's ears, 

‘An endless dirge shall pour ; 

And throw, round his brow, 

Where laurels late he wore, 

A wreath, of deadly nightshade wrought, 
Steep’d in their husbands’ gore, 


O’er the tom) of hapless Bourbon, 

Be mournful honours paid : 

Go, loyal maids of France, and weep, 
Where Antoniette is laid ; 

Where the tyrant’s hemlock wither’d, 
The fleur de lis shall blow, 

And the brave, round the grave, 

Bid their manly sorrows flow, 

While the spirit of true loyalty 

Shall in their bosoms glow, 


The hand of Heav’n, whose vengeance 
Is ’gainst the despot hurl’d, 

To France her rightful king restores, 
And Freedom tothe world, 

Hosannas to the King of kings, 

Let Freedom’s voice bestow ; 

Again raise the strain, 

Till the patriot’s heart shail glow, 
And Heav’n on high approve the song 
Of grateful man below. 
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